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NOMINATION BALLOTS 


ACPA members will find, accompanying the present issue of the NEWSLETTER, a ballot 
itor the nomination of 6fficers. Complete instructions relative to the nomination will be 
‘found on the ballot proper. Each year the Association elects a president-elect and a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors; this year there is also an election for the office of 
executive-secretary. A check through the reports of the Committee on Elections for the past 
Several years reveals that 69 per cent of our members participated in the first nomination of 
officers in 1949; 51 per cent took part in 1950; 38 per cent in 1952, and the last year only | 
“30 per cent. These figures indicate a tendency which is perhaps understandable as the Associa- 
tion grows larger, but which must be recognized as undesirable in itself. It was provided 
that nominations in the ACPA should be determined by open ballot rather than by an election 
committee to prevent the Association from being controlled by one small group of persons. 
“this aim is defeated if a large proportion of the members do not take part in the nominations. 
According to the time schedule provided in the Constitution, nominations close April fifth. 


1 F APA PARTICIPATION 


Accompanying the nomination ballot in the case of members of the Association is an 
to-date list of members, corrected to January first of this year. The January issue of 
THE AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGIST contained the list of 1,361 newly elected members of the APA. A 
check through this list revealed that 2 of our associate members were among them, and these 
Persons have automatically been advanced to the status of constituent members of the ACPA, 


The Association has always urged qualified Catholic psychologists to ee the APA, 
and it was to furnish an incentive in this respect that the differential between annociate 
}and constituent membership was established. The extent to which this aim has been realized, 
as the Association has increased in membership, is revealed in the following table: 


Constituent Associate Total % Constituent 

1949 bh OTe 231 62 
jJanuary 1950 173 85 258 | 87 
January 1951 225 45 270 83 
January 1952 258 54 312 83 
January 1953 291 ee 348 8h, 
January 195), 317 64 361 83 
January 1955 367 aironT 4h 83 


| above table speaks reasonably well for itself. A further analysis of the figures reveals 
it while the total membership was increasing by 91 per cent, constituent membership in- 
reased by 155 per cent. In the same period, associate membership declined by 15 per cent. 


a In keeping with another aim of the Association, namely, publication in the field of 
psychology, the following table, derived from the PSYCHOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS, will be of interest: 


Members Books . Articles Other Total 
Contributing Indiv. Collab. Entries 
21 iM 0) 22 2 28 
22 - . 2 4 20 4 30 
27 3 3 23 4 2 
48 3 wy 7 3 67 


ACPA NEWSLETTER NEWS BRIEFS ; 


_ ABOUT INSTITUTIONS: The graduate school of 
Loyola University, Chicago, has received grants 
totaling $20,000 from the Rockefeller Foundation, 


Bimonthly publication of the American 
Catholic Psychological Association 


Editor: Rev. William C. Bier, S.J. Swift & Co., and the A.F. of L. Amalgamated Meat 
Fordham University Cutters Union for a research study on human relatior 
New York 58, N.Y. in the meat packing industry. Rev. Theodore V. 


Purcell, S.J., assistant professor of psychology anc 
industrial relations, is directing the project with 
a staff of seven assistants from Loyola's psychology 
Hunter sre economics and management departments and the Univer- 
New York 68, N.Y. sity's Institute of Social and Industrial Relations. 
Subscription price for non-members: ~ This project is a development of Father Purcell's 
$1.00 per year earlier work, and will attempt to inquire whether 
there is among workers in the meat packing industry 
a dual allegiance to both company and union.... 
Beginning with the spring semester of this year, Scranton University is inaugurating a program 
in counseling in its graduate department of Educstion and Psychology, leading to an M.S. de= 
gree....A chapter of Psi Chi, National honor society in psychology, was inaugurated at the Uni- 
versity of Detroit on February 27th...Fordham University announces an Institute for the Clergy 
on Problems in Pastoral Psychology,: to be held on the campus during the week of June 20th. 
ABOUT ACTIVITISS OF MEMBERS: Dr. Salvatore G. DiMichael, executive director of the Na- 
tional Association for the Help of Retarded Children, addressed the New York Society of Clin- 
ical Psychologists at their meeting on February 17....During the month of February, Dr. Magda 
B. Arnold, of Loyola's Psychology Department, spoke to the following groups: the research 
stait of the Child Institute in Toronto, the Ontario Psychological Association, a seminar 
group at the University of Western Ontario, and the Milwaukee Psychological Association.... 
Dr. Fabian L. Rouke, chairman of the psychology department at Manhattan College, and Dr. George 
F. Cassid » clinical psychologist at St. Vincent's Hospital, Harrison, spoke on the question 
of juvenile delinquency at Marymount College on February 23.....Sr. ery and Sr. Amadeus, of 
Marygrove College, Detroit, are preparing a series of leaflet suggestions for the training of 
pre-school children, which will parallel similar leaflets being prepared for public school 
children, and which will be published by the Public School Publishing Company....Dr. William 
C. Cottle, of the University of Kansas Guidance Bureau, has been chosen one of twenty consult- 
ants meeting with the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation in Washington, D.C., Feb. 23-26, to 
establish criteria for training rehabilitation counselors....Rev. Vincent V. Herr, S.d., chair- 


man of Loyola's psychology department, was one of the panel speakers at the recent meeting of 
the Chicago Psychological Club. Loyola was host to the meeting. 


ABOUT NEW JOBS FOR ACPA MEMBERS; Some of these jobs are additional undertakings. Along 
these lines, we report the following: Rev. John W. Stafford, C.S.V., head of the psychology 
department at Catholic University, assumed the office of President of the District of Columbia 
Psychological Association at the January monthly meeting...Rev. Joseph G. Keegan, chairman of — 
Fordham's psychology department, is vice-president of the Bronx County Society for Mental 
Health...-Dr. Leo R. Kennedy, of Creighton University, has been appointed an editor of the 
Personnel and Guidance Journal....For some ACPA members, their new jobs replace previous as- 
signments: Rev. Marvin M. Freihage, 0.F.M. has been appointed to the teaching staff of Dun 
Scotus College, Detroit....Fred D. Whelan and Gerd M. Cryns are currently on the staff of | 
Catholic Charities Guidance Department of the Archdiocese of Chicago....Thomas E. Hanlon has 


Book Review Editor: 
Dr. Virginia M. Staudt 


joined the staff of Psychological Research Associates in Washington....Robert F. Me ws 
appointed, as of January lst, to the staff of the Counselling Center of the University of 
Chicago. ; : 


BOOK REVIEW SECTION ' 


Stern, Karl THE THIRD REVOLUTION. New York. Harcourt, Brace & Co., 195k, pp. xii + 306.$h. 


When the world was some centuries younger, a title such as this might have made the conten 
of the book immediately evident. But to us, children of the modern age, whose lives have bee 


~ 
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cast in an era of revolutions, "The Third Revolution" is apt to arouse only an uneasy, What 

prow? Even the caption on the jacket, informing the reader that the book deals with psychiatry 

and religion is arresting but noncommittal. 

M 

4 Only those, perhaps, who have become acquainted with the author through his autobiographical 

"Pillar of Fire" will be prepared for the serious overtones of this book. For here is a dis- 

_ cussion that lifts the controversy between psychiatry and religion out of its accustomed aca- 

_ demic and partisan atmosphere and transforms it into an urgent and eloquent plea for mutual 

understanding and teamwork between the representatives of these two fields to save the human 
personality from slow extinction at the hands of contemporary science. 


With the sure but gentle touch of the gifted diagnostician, the author places his finger 
on the focal point of the sickness of our age. He finds this to be the false concept of man 
and his place in the society which he has created. 


The revolution of which he speaks with such evident foreboding is the revolution in the 

_ thinking about man that was ushered in by positivistic science and which has proceeded to 
dissect the human personality and to number all its bones. Two prior revolutions have paved 
the way for this fatal reduction of man to a robot. There was the biological or racial revo- 
lution of Nazi Germany that made survival a matter of political blood-typing carefully super- 
vised by the zealous Gauleiter. This revolution, but for the gracious designs of Providence, 
would have accounted for the author's life. Then there is the economico-political revolution 
prophesied by Marx and made into a grim reality by Lenin and Stalin. These revolutions make 

their assault upon the body; the third seeks to suffocate the soul. And despite the fact that 
Doctor Stern has felt the hot breath of racist fury and has seen at close range the communist 

conspiracy against man, he is far more apprehensive of this third revolution that is stealing 

so silently upon us. 


The third revolution gives no warning. Neither cries from the torture chamber nor chill 
Siberian silences betray its approach. It bears the unexceptionable credentials of scientific 
_ progress and holds out the reward of a scientific heaven. But the third revolution has great- 
er power to kill the human spirit than either of the other two. In it human personality is 

_ simply transformed into the likeness of an electronic brain and man is gently laid to rest in 
a grave carefully laid out by experts in human engineering. 
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But where does psychiatry, and more particularly psychoanalysis, come forward to soften the 
_lines of this somber picture? It is the contention of this book that psychoanalysis, stripped 
of its pseudo-scientific jargon, its philosophical fictions and its antireligious bias, is un- 
tainted by the presumptions of positivistic science that now threatens man with complete de- 
_humanization. As Karl Stern sees it, the fact that psychoanalysis is rooted and grounded in 
empathy makes it proof against scientism and all its works and pomps. 


This empathy, or natural charity if you will, is not a gift from above. It is human md 
_down to earth, like the flesh and blood that it quickens, but because-it is patient and under- 
_stancing, it invites the confidence of the anxiety-ridden patient and enables him to face hin- 
self without subterfuge or self-condemnation. Empathy thus becomes the dynamic force empower- 
ing the patient to break the self-forged shackles of neurotic anger, anxiety and guilt and 

releasing the hidden powers of love within himself, which alone can compose the conflicting 
forces of guilt and hatred that set man at odds with himself. 


Such is the weighty matter of "The Third Revolution." Stated thus abstractly, it sounds 
very formidable, even forbidding. But it comes to life with freshness and vigor in the sheer 
simplicity of Karl Stern's prose. The author does not evade the metaphysical implications of 
his message, but he quickly grounds his thought in apt and timely illustrations drawn from 
his rich background of historical allusion and clinical application. 


After a series of chapters which give the setting of the third revolution and establish 
psychoanalysis as essentially a "non-scientific" approach to man, the author proceeds to show 
“tiow psychoanalysis illumines the dim, preconscious background of personality dynamics. The 
chapters on guilt and anxiety and on the role of identification in personal development give 
interesting and valuable insights into the psychology of character. Those who are interested 
in the growth of the spiritual life, spiritual directors particularly, will be grateful for 
‘the frank approach to the relations between psychiatry and the spiritual life. In particular, 
J 
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I would call attention to manner in which Doctor Stern suggests that neurotic misery may be 
made the occasion for spiritual growth. His comment, for example, on Helene Deutsch's psycho- 
analytic interpretation of the visions of Bernadette is both convincing and refreshing. 


In a word, here is a book that deals with the frontiers of psychiatry and religion by a 
man who gives evidence of rare depth of experience in both areas. It is the challenging con- 
tention of Karl Stern that so far as the understanding of man is concerned, beyond scientific 
knowledge lies analytic insight. Beyond psychoanalysis stands the experiential grasp of 
spiritual reality. Beyond the grasp of spiritual reality beckons - Wisdom. 


Loras College Timothy J. Gannon 
Dubuque, Iowa 


Estes, William K., Koch, Sigmund, MacCorquodale, Kenneth, Meehl, Paul E., Mueller, Conrad G.Jr 
Schoenfeld, William N., and Verplanck, William S. MODERN LEARNING THEORY: A CRITICAL ANALYSIS 
OF FIVE EXAMPLES. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1954. Pp. xv # 379. $5.00. 


At the request of the Social Science Research Council, the Carnegie Corporation provided 
funds to enable the above named scholars to spend a summer at Dartmouth College discussing 
"the status and current problems of learning theory." The result is the most "intensive" 
treatment of American learning theory available in one volume. The authors selected five 
learning theories, those of Hull, Tolman, Skinner, Lewin, and Guthrie, as the "most dominant, 
most popular, most contemporaneous and most influential on current research in America." They 
did not include the correct theories. They did find, however, that no one learning theory had 
very much to do with any other learning theory. This is a dismaying discovery in view of 
their common behavioristic heritage. As a matter of fact, the members of the seminar apparent 
ly went further and agreed that there was no one basic theory of learning which all reasonable 
persons could accept. While learning theory is a highly viable element in contemporary psy- 
chology, and while it bids fair to replace the earlier schools of psychology, we nevertheless 
find that all the eminent theorists discussed in the volume have different ideas, different 
ways of experimenting, different laboratory equipment, different ways of measuring and dif- 
ferent ways of defining the same terms. Only one of them uses human beings as subjects. 


Of a total of 379 pages in this volume 7 per cent are devoted to Hull, 2h per cent to 
Tolman, 13 per cent to Skinner, 9 per cent to Guthrie and 7 per cent to Lewin. Using space 
as a criterion, Hull is twice as influential as Tolman, who in turn is twice as important as 
Skinner, who in turn is twice as important as both Guthrie and Lewin. There is a high posi- 
tive correlation between relative influence, with space allocation as the criterion, and com- 
plexity of the system or susceptibility to being understood. This correlation may be a 
function both of the theory analyzed and the skill of the analyst. Interestingly enough, by 
far the clearest exposition is made of Lewin's theory. This is also the shortest account 
given in the volume. 


The last point requires a statement on the mode of analysis adopted by the authors and used 
in all the expositions. This common analytic approach to all five learning theories represent: 
perhaps the greatest contribution made by the seminar group to the field of psychology. The 
authors considered critically, "the structure of each theory, theoretical concepts, character 
of the methodology, and empirical content." They analyze "adequacy of the data language, the 
relation of dependent and independent variable to the theory, the quantification and method 
of theory derivation and the predictability of the theory". There is then not only an inten- 
sive exposition of the theories but more importanc, there is a searching criticism of these 
theories in the light of modern scientific theory construction. The tests of modern symbolic 
logic, linguistics, and mathematics are employed in devastating fashion to illumine the sho 
comings of these learning theories. 


The most sophisticated of all these theories, Hull's, is dismissed as little more than a 
metaphor; the analyst concludes that rigorous scientific theory makes demands not satisfied — 
by Hull's formulations. By this test Hull failed in the areas of "definition, measurement, — 
quantification and intervening variable function construction." Hull's failure is explained 
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ho ever, and its importance indicated for future theory building. Tolman can be more 
charitably handled because the absence of formalization of his theory make it more difficult 
to attack and to dispose of. Where Hull's explicitness places him in a position for attack 
jand demolition by modern scientific methods, Tolman's vagueness encourages the analyst to 
make explicit, on his own initiative, a theory that is so invitingly open. Skinner, on the 
other hand, has a system, or a point of view, rather than a theory, and in consequence proves 
refractory to the analytic system adopted by the writers. Since Skimmer spends more time 
igathering data than theorizing, he survives the critical evaluation relatively unscathed. 
Criticizing Skinner's system or position rather than his theory is more the function of meta- 
physics, a point of departure conveniently omitted by the authors. In psychology a writer's 
philosophy cannot be separated sensibly from his theory construction. One almost forgets 
philosophy in reading Hull, but the logical positivism and operationism appear clearly in 
writers such as Skinner or Guthrie where the orientative attitude substitutes for a meagre 
theory. ic 
_ The maverick in this group of five theorists is Lewin. The contention of the analyst is 
at Lewin has a theory, but no facts. In field theory there is much dramatic exposition 
but no viable experimentation. Field theorists have tended to-work with human beings rather 
han with rats, imposing quite distinct limitations on theory building, let alone empirical 
erification of theory or prediction. The view that field theory can handle learning problems 
incidentally is dismissed. 


Modern learning theory as outlined in this volume means substantially the learning theory 
of the 1930's and 1940's. During that decade most of the works of the learning theorists 
presented in this volume were written. In an important sense, then, the volume, with respect 
to learning theory is historical rather than modern. Much as Hull's 1951 system left behind 
nis 1943 system, so have more recent learning theorists left behind the theories analyzed in 
this volume. 


The principles of theory construction adopted by the authors in assessing the five systems 
in this volume lead to one major conclusion. This conclusion is that no theory herein pre- 
sented is adequate to the job of explaining animal or human behavior. Skepticism is thereby 
encouraged about the fruitfulness of any theory arising only from experimental fact. It may 
pe that no one has as yet appeared in American psychology equal to the task of writing an 
adequate learning theory. The knowledge and methods currently available may not be equal to 
the task of such a formulation. A beginning in the right direction is made by Magda B. Arnold 
in a book entitled: The Human Person. 


Loyola University Frank J. Kobler 
chicago, Ill. 

Sanderson, Herbert BASIC CONCEPTS IN VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
ompany, 1954. Pp. XIII + 338. $4.50. 


_ It has been the stated objective of the author throughout this book to present vocational 
Suidance as a helping discipline. His thesis is that true vocational counseling must be 

nelp centered, that is, that the counselor's primary function is to assist the client to make 
a fuller use of his potentialities. In presenting this concept the author has shifted the 
zmphasis in vocational guidance from diagnostic activity to the helping process. Exploration 
of the client's attributes is not considered as important as the service that will enable him 
30 utilize more fully his capabilities and drives in keeping with his set of values and reali- 
mies. The role of diagnosis, however, is not neglected. In considering vocational guidance 
in terms of this help centered philosophy the author has also discussed its relation to the 
nelping professions of psychiatry, psychology and social case work. Certain techniques in the 
last mentioned field as they apoly to educational and vocational guidance are explained. It 
is in the study of this relationship that the author defines the role of the vocational coun- 
selor. This discussion comprises Part I and forms the basis for the remaining sections. 


In Part II are considered the dynamics of vocational assistance. The client-counselor 
ationship is of prime importance. Many illustrations are presented. Aspects that appear 
be well handled in this respect are the relative value of time in interviews and the 
ubivalent feelings of both client and counselor. 
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Part III is entitled The Vocational Guidance Process. It comprises a discussion of the 
relative importance and merits of the case history and test evidence. The place of the coun 
selor in the counseling process, his personality, his needs and his professional growth are 
discussed. One stimulating chapter deals with the relatively untouched field of the super- ‘ 
vision of counselors and trainees. | : 


The last section or Part IV is concerned with the counseling of adolescents. This portal 
the school counselor may find of immediate interest as many of his familiar problems are dis— 
cussed. The relationship between the counselor and the adolescent client, the parent's part | 
in the vocational guidance process and the adolescent's Limited experience with reality are 
well treated. In the discussion of adolescent characteristics and conflicts, the Catholic | 
Psychologist may take objection to the statement, "The Oedipal triangle may become temporari 
reestablished, contributing further to the emotional instability of the entire organismic 
structure." 

This is a practical book and should provide valuable as well as stimulating reading. How- 
ever, it is the opinion of this reviewer that the book is better suited to meet the needs of © 
the trained counselor than of the trainee. The Catholic counselor may question the omission — 
of any mention of a Catholic vocational guidance agency when the Y. M. C. A., Red Cross and 
several Jewish agencies are noted. 


New York City Helen M. Ryan, Ph.D. 


Carmichael, Leonard (Editor) MANUAL OF CHILD PSYCHOLOGY, New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 
1954. Pp. ix + 1295. $12.00. - | 


According to the editor the purpose of this Manual is to "provide an accurate and coherent) 
picture of some of the more important aspects of research in the scientific psychology of h 
man development." He does just that. ‘Twenty-two authors, each of whom has himself done con 
siderable research in his area of specialization, have contributed the nineteen chapters that 
comprise the large volume. ) 


As Carmichael's first edition (1946) of the Manual of Child Psychology is well known to al 
child psychologists, a lengthy review of this second edition is unnecessary. Suffice it to © 
say that all chapters have been re-written in order to incorporate the newest findings of 


scientific research. Some chapters contain more elaborate changes than others because of in- 
creased research in their fields of child study. 1 


The chapter on "The Adolescent" is written by John E. Horrocks, an author not represented 
in the first edition. Clemens E. Benda's chapter on "Psychopathology of Childhood" is new, 
as also is Sibylle Escalona's addendum, "The Influence of Topological and Vector Psychology 
upon Current Research in Child Development." q 


The twenty-two authors have succeeded in bringing together an amazing amount of relevant 
data and researches covering the entire scope of child psychology. The book adequately bridg 
the gap between elementary texts and the scientific periodical literature. It is valuable to 
the graduate students and to the serious advanced undergraduates. Its extensive bibliographi- 
cal references for each chapter will be appreciated by the advanced student as well as the 
search worker. A 7%-page index facilitates matters for both. Every serious student of child 
psychology will want to have this source book of factual reports of experimentation convenie 
ly at hand for ready reference. This reviewer highly recommends it as unique in its field. 


St. Francis College ‘ Sister Mary Amatora, 0.S.F. 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Bromberg, Walter, M.D. MAN ABOVE HUMANITY. Philadelphia: J.B. Lippincott Co., 1954. 
Pp. xiii + 342. $5.75. 


This is an exciting book. The first chapter will excite a dubious smile; chapter two ar 
three will, at frequent intervals, excite your blood pressure; chapter four and five will 
cite relief that the author has come to the field of his competence; the rest of the book 
excite interest and satisfaction until the last chapter, which perhaps will raise your bloo¢ 
pressure again, although not to so high a degree as before. Readers who have strong feelir 
on the relative extent and importance of psychotherapy in human living are advised to read t 
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st chapter before reading the rest of the book. By so doing they can get to know in a 

ss exciting context the meaning of terms and formulations used by the author that might 
ise the hackles of psychiatrists and psychotherapists, who are not of Dr. Bromberg's per- 
asion. 


The book is presented as "a history of psychotherapy~....from medicine man to psychia- 
ist." It is "comprehensive". By this the author means history which omits details in docu- 
ntation and verification in depicting the progress of events in broad strokes. It is also 
enetic". That is it describes the growth and development of psychotherapy from its primitive 
ychological roots and its first fumbling attempts at controlling mental disorders to the full- 
own art and science we have today. Much in the same way that the analyst traces the his- 
ry of a full-blown neurosis from its instinctual roots and infantile crises. A very capti- 
ting method. Dr. Bromberg does it beautifully. 


What the author wants psychotherapy to mean will excite dubious or negative assent to his 
rst chapter. For Dr. Bromberg psychotherapy is everything (in human relations) and every- 
ing is psychotherapy. He says: "Psychotherapy has broadened from a medical specialty to a 
int at which it spills over into community activities and becomes part of international 
Magement: it engages the attention of the diplomat, the statesman, the business executive 
d labor relations expert, the teacher, the government coordinator and the industrial 
gineer." (p. 3 


"Religious leaders, who have intuitively played a psychotherapeutic role to their congre- 
tes (sic) for five thousand years, have extended their interest in therapy more specifi- 
lly under the term Pastoral Psychology. There are other religious activities which carry 
erapeutic implications, such as church services, testimonials, confessionals, missions, 
venas, prayer meetings, etc. Shrines still are foci of mental healing." (p.5) It seems 
en that the range of psychotherapy runs from the psychiatrist and his ancillary associates 
rough the industrial psychologist, school counselor and religious guide to the herb doctor, 
iritual medium, gypsy fortune-teller and corner bar-tender. p. 6. 


The author does not cover this whole field in his 310 pages. Im the historical part of the 
rk: cc. 4-12, he deals with systematic psychiatry. The reader may not agree with Dr. 
omberg in Chapter one - and that is a matter of how broad you want to make a term - he will 
we no trouble understanding him. Good writing is characteristic of the whole book. 


In Chap. 2 (Magic, Faith and Rationalism) and in Chap. 3 (Witchcraft and Psychotherapy) 

ore will be occasion to disagree strongly. Dr. Bromberg identifies the psychologic roots 

both the active and passive psychotherapeutic process as Magic, Faith, Adaptive potential, 

: Intellect. His concept of Magic is derived from his reading in Anthropology. This read- 

from the authorities he cites, has not been wide nor critical. Similarly his concept of 

th is taken from his reading in Ducasse, his mentor in these two chapters, according to 
preface. Ducasse's book, upon which he relies so much, is an honest empirical inquest on 

pe religions of the world. It is not, however, a serious philosophy of religion. Nor need 
Bromberg's treatment of the same material be taken seriously. 


‘Chap. 3 deals with matter more to Dr. Bromberg's measure. He does a better job with it 
an has been done by others. But here again we have a hammering of the Malleus Maleficarum 
at gives a dull sound. It is a job that still needs to be done by a professional. 


With Chap. Dr. Bromberg begins dealing with matters with which he is more at home. He 
tes learnedly, instructively, entertainingly. One wishes that the author had lengthened 
is part of the book and shortened the first part. No single chapter need be singled out 

© comment, they are all well done. Except for the excursions into theory contained in 

> first part, which the critical reader can appraise for himself, though it does not 

ease the reviewer, Dr. Bromberg" s book is a worthy work and deserves a wide and understand- 
, readership. 


zit House of Studies J. A. Gasson, S.J. 
i - Hill, Ala. 
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Blum, L-H., Davidson, H.H. & Fieldsteel, N.De A RORSCHACH WORKBOOK. New York: International 
Universities Press, 1954. Pp.iv + 166. (Paper cover.) $2.00 


This workbook provides what has long been needed by the beginner in Rorschach testing: a | 
brief, simple listing of the Rorschach symbols and their meanings, and a convenient source of 
practice material. Even the beginner will still need other books on the Rorschach method for 
the more elaborate discussion of how and what to score, and for the all-important topic of ~~ 
interpretation. 


The workbook has the advantage of enabling the student to find quickly and easily the scoril 
symbols, locations of usual and unusual details, and good concise outlines of administering ar 
tabulatione Another merit lies in its wealth of practice material, drawn from actual Rorschac 
records. "Picture sheets" to show the location of these responses are provided, as are keys | 
correct scoring. The exercises deal with responses that fit the scoring category under dis- 
cussione The workbook will therefore reduce the time that a teacher must spend in selecting © 
and reproducing appropriate Rorschach material for classroom usée Two complete sample recor 
with scoring sheets, psychographs, and keys are given in an appendix. 
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Those who work with others employing different scoring methods will appreciate the table 
that compares the location and determinant scores of Klopfer, Beck, Rorschach, Piotrowski, 


Rapaport. q 
The Rorschach plate reproductions are done without the use of color, and the shading is fa: 

from faithful or even consistent, but the blots are adequate as maps, which is all they are 

intended for. 


The book is well designed to be what its authors describe as “a learning device when used i 
conjunction with en introductory course in the Rorschach method." 


VA Mental Hygiene Clinic . _Miriem Crowley MoCue 
Lowell, Massachusetts 


BOOKS RECEIVED FOR REVIEW AS OF FEBRUARY 15, 1955 


D'Arcy, P.Fe CONSTANCY OF INTEREST FACTOR PATTERNS WITHIN THE SPECIFIC VOCATION OF FOREIGN ~ 
MISSIONER. Washington, D.C.: The Catholic University of America Press, 1954. $1.00 | 
Karn, HeW. & Weitz, Je AN INTRODUCTION TO PSYCHOLOGY. New York: Wiley, 1955. Pp. xi + 315s 
$3.90. 
MoNemar, Qe PSYCHOLOGICAL STATISTICS. (2nd ed.) New York: Wiley, 1955. Pp. vii + 408. $6 
Ringel, E. & Van Lun, We THE PRIEST AND THE UNCONSCIOUS. Westminster, Md.: The Newnan Press 
1955, 118 pp. $2.25. ; . P| 
Royce, J.E. PERSONALITY AND MENTAL HEALTH. Milwaukee: Bruce, 1955. Pp. xiv + 352. $3.50 


THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


An Organization of Professionally Qualified Catholic Psychologists Founded 
in 1948. 


President: Reve Vincent V. Herr, S.d. President-Elect: Dr. William A. Kelly 
Executive Secretary: Rev. William C. Bier, S.d. Treasurer: Dr. Virginia M. Staudt 


Additional members of the Board of Directors: Rev. Noel Mailloux, 0.P., Dr. Raymond J. MoG 
Br. Roger Philip, F.S.Ce, Sr. Annette Walters, C.S.d- 


